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THE POCO. 

ALL who have read Voltaire’s “ Candide” must have 
@ lively recollection of a certain Monsieur Pococu- 
rante, who turns away with contempt and disgust 
from every thing that is presented or proposed to 
him ; whereupon the hero of the story makes the 
remark, “What a great man that Monsieur Poco- 
‘curante must be—nothing pleases him !” The French 
philosopher here touches the root of a very remarkable 
feature of human character. The number of those 
who, from an irregular self-esteem, are malcontent 
with almost every thing, is very great. We propose 
that they should be called pococurantes, or, for short- 
ness, pocos, though, we believe, the word has a more 
extensive meaning amongst the people to whose lan- 
guage it belongs.* 

The Poco is remarkable for his comments on new 
public buildings. He has but one principle—never to 
admire. Is the building a Gothic church, then it 
resembles a big German toy. Is it a pillar, then it is 
like a great candlestick or churn. Is it a Grecian 
church with a dome in the St Paul’s style, then it 
is like a vast pepper-caster. There is not. any one 
building, however large in its scale or elegant in its 
parts, but he has some diminutive and ridiculous object 
of a familiar domestic kind, whereunto to liken it, so as 
to make it appear mean. He is also great in showing 


the inappropriateness of buildings to their objects and | 


sites, as, for instance, “ How absurd to have built that 
Corinthian monument to Burns—the most Doric of 
all poets !” or, “ How ridiculous to set up an obelisk 
in that dense part of the town, where, to a stranger 
approaching, it will look like a factory chimney !” 
One thing may be observed ; he is not very consistent. 
If it is intended to place a building low, he predicts 
its effect will be lost: if, next year, another is com- 
menced on a hill, then its effect will be to spoil the 
hill. On a moment’s reflection, we must withdraw 
the last charge against him, for in both of these re- 
marks he is quite consistent with himself—in his 
character as a Poco. 

On the occurrence of any city spectacle or exhibi- 
tion, which all the people go to, expecting. to have 
some pleasure in it, our Poco’s bile is sure to be stirred. 
It is curious, too—he always goes like the rest. But, 
to appearance, it is only to find fault. Let us suppose 
it is a procession—say the queen going in state to open 
parliament. In such a case, he by no means likes the 
colour of the horses in the royal carriage : George 
1V.’s horses were a great deal better. Then the so- 
vereign of England was considered entitled to hare 
a stud. As for the procession, he has seen a Yar better 
in Blue Beard or Aladdin. A boy rogue splashes his 
gaiters, and he exclaims there is no police, though 
they actually form a large and conspicuous portion of 
the crowd. You drop with him into the National 
Gallery ; but he has long done with pictures. There 
is no genuine art now-a-days. All flash, and flare, 
and daub. In the evening, you conduct him to the 
opera, It is one of the best nights of the season, 
and a crowded house. But never was heard such 
singing, or seen such dancing. Besides, there is some- 
thing confoundedly shabby in that plan of giving backs 
to only one-half of the seats, And then the whole 
affair is a humbug—a parcel of rascally foreigners 
come to pick our pockets. 

It is the same with natural objects of the kind 
which most are glad to go a good way to see. He 
makes a tour of the Scottish Highlands, but finds 


* Pecocurante (Italian), literally a Wttle carer, signifies one 
ewho is very careless in his general demeanour, as well as ono 
who cares little for his fellow-creatures, and for what others are 
accustomed to respect. 


everything greatly overpraised. Loch Lomond is no- 
thing to the Lake of Geneva. ‘The vale of Glencroe, 
so rugged and sublime, appears to him dull and sombre. 
He would have liked to see the mountain sides en- 
livened, as in Switzerland, with cottages and patches 
of cultivated ground—provoking you to add in de- 
spair, “and lighted with gas ;” but the Poco does not 
understand a joke, so this passes for unsaid. His 
main trick is to depreciate by comparison. You hint 
a little approbation of Ben Lomond, which you insi- 
nuate is nearly four thousand feet high. “Oh, my 
dear sir, what is Ben Lomond, or any other of your 
Scotch hills, to Mont Blanc? Think of fifteen thou- 
sand feet of height, and a top of perpetual snow !” 
When you speak in like manner of the Clyde—*“ Oh, 
my dear sir, what are any of your Scotch rivers to 
the Thames or Severn?’ Were our Poco a Swiss, and 
treated with some praise of Mont Blane, it is ten to 
one he would cite the Himaleh range. Were the 
Thames or the Severn spoken of praisingly in his pre- 
sence, he would, in like manner, fly to the Danube. 
Were he German, again, and heard the Danube ap- 
proved of, he would not be content till he had told 
you what a trifle it is to the Amazon. And so on. 
What he would do were he asked to admire the 
Himaleh range or the Amazon, or any other greatest 
known thing of its kind, the powers above can only 
know ; we do not. We fear such a case would dis- 
tress the Poco a good deal. 

The Poco’s taste in literature is very sublime. He 
condemns the whole taste of the age, leaving it of 
course te be surmised that he could himself produce, 
or at least can imagine, far better novels, plays, poems, 
philosophical writings, and so forth, than any at pre- 
sent in vogue. Periodical literature being fashionable, 
he finds that men fritter away their genius in small 
efforts ; though, of course, were it otherwise, he would 
ridicule their large and solid works, and point out that 
a light essay, or even a song or a ballad, had often 
done more to enlighten and reform than folios of 
twenty years’ elaboration. The productions of the 
day being most run upon, he furiously bewails that 
the excellent writers of the last century, the Popes, 
Swifts, Johnsons, &c., are now neglected; though 
here, also, were the case the reverse, he would be sure 
to rail at the miserable unattractiveness of all existing 
authors. The clever novelist being now the crack 
man, he asks, “But where are your philosophical 
writers? Scott and Bulwer are very good as story- 
tellers ; but we have now no Adam Smiths.” Of 
course, were it otherwise, he would be all grumble for 
the want of graceful fiction. When Boz was compara- 
tively obseure, our Poco was delighted with him. 
“There,” he cried, “there is an original writer at 
last!” But since everybody began to admire Boz, 
his tone is quite changed. He speaks of “that prac- 
tice of selecting characters from the lowest scenes of 
life, and the effect which it must have in taking 
down the public taste ;” and shows that, after all, he 
is a writer who sees only the minutiw of external ap- 
pearance, all the fine workings within escaping him. 
Of course, if we could suppose Mr Dickens to have 
written his many clever books without public appro- 
bation, our Poco would have been quite indignant at 
the age for allowing se bright a genius to languish in 
obscurity. His favourite authors, it may be readily 
supposed, are not the same with other men’s favourite 
authors. Those whom he patronises are chiefly per- 
secuted out-of-the-way writers—persons who were 
perhaps killed twenty or thirty years ago by single 
articles in quarterly reviews, and have never been 
heard of by the bulk of the world since ; or indivi- 


duals who have never had any but a local fame. Were 


any of these people to get the least into vogue, they 
would of course be instantly given up by our Poco. 

The Poco is as peculiar in his line of politics as in 
anything else. No contingency or crisis of public 
affairs ever strikes him in the same way it does other 
people. He is of no party, for that would be acknow- 
ledging somebody else to be as right as himself. Mal- 
content as he is generally, he will not even join his 
fellow-creatures in a discontent ; no, when there is a 
general discontent, our Poco is then maleentent with 
the discontented. When a large section of the com- 
munity concentrates its attention upon some griev- 
ance, which it endeavours to have redressed, our Poco 
is sure to discover that the real thing which galls 
them is something quite different—probably some- 
thing of so trivial a nature that no one besides himself 
| ever thought of it ; like the old soldier in Scott’s tale 
| discovering the cause of Claverhouse’s defeat at Drum- 
' clog, in “ that newfangled way of slinging their cara- 
| bines.” Ministries of all kinds are alike to our hero. 
| They are always mere nincompoops. When a war- 
like policy is pursued, he apprehends the nation must 
soon sink under the necessary additional taxes ; when 
the cabinet, like Lucius, have to confess that their 
thoughts are turned on peace, then the nation is now- 
a-days allowed to be kicked about by every third-rate 
power—very different from the times of yore, when 
the British lion never allowed a single hair ef his tail 
to be plucked with impunity. He is always found 
engrossed by considerations of departments of state 
policy, which everybody else at the time supposes to be 
in good enough order ; for instance, while all man- 
kind are abgorbed in the question, we shall say, of free 
trade, our Poco is altogether occupied in considering 
the finances. “If the finances are kept right, sir, all 
will be right. Britain stands or falls by the finances. 
| No ministry ever yet throve which meddled with the 
finances. That was Necker’s great fault in the French 
Revolution.” In short, he is for the finances, and 
nothing but the finances ; you could not pass him in 
conversation with a gentleman on the street, but, in the 
moment of transit, you would hear of the finances. 
There is a possible exception to the rule that the Poce 
is of no party. Whenever any faction gets worn down 
to something very small, so as to eease to be of the least 
account with the nation at large, then our Poco per- 
haps allows himself to join with it. But he is a 
bad partisan, being as likely to throw biame upon 
his own people as upon any other. At all their de- 
feats, however clearly these may be owing simply to 
the overwhelming force of the opposing majority, he 
is sure to turn round upon them, and find the source 
of their discomfiture in some little peculiarity or 
point in their conduct, which has no more to de 
with it than the last change of the moon. He se 
dearly loves to give blame and find fault, that no- 
thing, however intimately associated with him, can 
be free from the exercise of his ingenuity in that way. 
Were the very wife of his bosom to fall and break 
her leg, he would find it to be her own blame, from 
wearing that large bonnet. 

An affair like the meeting of the British Association 
gives great scope for his peculiar passion. It is well 
known that the meetings of this body have at every 
place eccasioned a general feeling of satisfaction both 
to the savans and the people whom they visited, 
These assemblages have been in fact signalised by an 
overflow of kind and agreeable feeling wherever they 
have yet taken place. This is enough to make them 
objects ef particular disgust to our Poco. Would he 
be pleased with what pleases so many! No: thas 
would be to reduce him to the common herd at ones, 


He therefore takes every opportunity of railing as 
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these meetings as were vanity fairs. No science 
worthy of the name is brought into notice by them. 
Solemn grimace in the forenoon, and eating and drink- 
ing in the evening—that is the whole order of the 
day. How finely the natives are done by these quacks 
—for, long since, of course, all the real men-of science 
withdrew from the affair in disgust. And a great 
deal more to the like purpose, all intended to show 
that people, instead of allowing themselves to be happy 
at these meetings, ought to stand sulkily aloof, as he 
does—though, were the example to be followed, and 
the British Association. really to fall off in public 
ssteem, he would for certain be the very man to stand 
up and rail at the world for its coldness towards the 
cause of science, and the little regard it pays, and has 
aver paid, to the men whose patient inquiries and ex- 
periments form the chief foundation of the nation’s 
glory and happiness. 

It is important to observe, that much of what the 
Poco says is only a profession of the moment, not the 
expression of a deeply-grounded feeling or opinion. 
For any man to be really affected by all the disgusts 
he seems to féel, would be a sad fate indeed, for then 
literally nothing would please him, and his ordinary 
sensations would be of the most painful kind. To do 
the Poco justice, he is a great pretender. In his 
privacy, he reads the proceedings of the British Asso- 
ciation with much the same feelings as other people. 
All the time he is exclaiming that the country is 
ruined through the incapacity of its statesmen, he is 
buying largely in the three per cents. He may appear 
to have only two or three favourite authors, and those 
of the obscurest class, but in reality he has a well-filled 
library, and indulges in a wide range of miscellaneous 
reading. As to the scenery of his native country, we 
may leave our readers to judge if he can really be 
thought to undervalue it, when he never allows an 
autumn to pass without making a tour of the Cum- 
berland or Scotch lakes, or of Wales, or some other 
romantic district—ay, and takes his wife and dangh- 
ters along with him. We would advise you, also, not 
to be too easily led away by what he says of the opera, 
or of the street sights, for he goes to the one at least 
once a-week, and never misses a spectacle which other 
people think worth seeing. Such being his habits 
on these points, we may well conclude that most of 
the new public buildings give our Poco as much satis- 
faction as they give to other citizens, though, as already 
mentioned, he never allows himself to say one word in 
their praise. Here, indeed, is the hinge of the Poco’s 
character. To praise is what he dreads, for that, he 
thinks, takes him down. Barring that, as our Irish 
friends say, he is much like other people in all sorts of 
respects. 

The pride which forbids praise where it is due, is, 
however, a good deal to except. To speak seriously 
of it, it forms, we humbly think, by no means an 
amiable or estimable feature in a human being. To 
admire what is worthy of admiration, to express satis- 
faction where the best efforts have been made to 
secure it, is nothing more than justice, and it is what 
one man owes to another, the same as mutual for- 
bearance from injury. In failing on these points, a 
great law is violated, and society must to some cer- 
tain, though perhaps an inappreciable extent, be the 
worse for it. If the duty be done within moderation, 
and with simple regard to justice, no one can be 
presumed to be degraded by it. Indeed, no one who 
was not under the influence of an excessive or morbid 
self-esteem, could presume himself to be in the least 
danger on this score. It is also worthy of observation, 
that Pocoism cannot be favourable to truth. We are 
80 constituted, that it is not possible to affect perma- 
nently and habitually any feeling or mode of thinking, 
without becoming in some dogree actually influenced 
by it. In as far, then, as any one affects to see things 
in a very peculiar light, or to esteem them differently 
from others, he is very apt to be really guilty, in some 
measure, of misjudging them. The very necessity of 
appearing consistent will force him often to act to- 
wards such things in the way he speaks of them, and 
thus serious error may be induced. Besides, the mere 
speaking of things in a particular false way, is likely 
to mislead many who, not having the power of judging 
for themselves, are ready to view every thing as they 
find others viewing it: to such persons the affected 
disdain of the Poco must appear as sound as the sober 
jadgment of the impartial man, and his folly will lead 
to error accordingly. 

While, in every point of view, we think Pocoism is 


to be we are well aware that it.is not to} 


berput down by arguments like the above. No; ridi- 
cule must be brought to-bear upon it. It is for this 
reason that. we have here applied to it a burlesque 
appellation, being of opinion that there-may be much 
force ina name;and that the Poco, of all men, will be 
least: able to stand out if he finds himself under a 
stigma which raises the general laugh: against him. 
It is to be hoped that many will be cured by this 
paper ; but, of course, more will not, and Pocoism 
will continue to exist till the extinction of all other 
human passions. Nevertheless, much good might, we 
think, be done by keeping alive the term in applica- 
tion to the fault, a very slight reference being needed 
after the thing has once been described and put under 
an easily recognisable appellation. We would there- 
fore suggest, that, in all cases where a regard to good- 
breeding will allow of it, the simple word “ poco” be 
gently breathed whenever any one is found guilty of 
the offence. Let the sound proceed, as it were casually, 
from the throat, and the offender will feel the check, 
without being under the necessity of resenting it. 


For still greater delicacy, one might hum the air, | be d 


“Una voce poco fa,” or finger it over on an adjacent 
piano, thus suggesting the idea by a nice process of 
association. The two first bars of the air, which any 
one might learn in as many minutes, would be quite 
sufficient for the purpose. 


MADAME DE BRINVILLIERS. 
STORY FROM THE CAUSES CELEBRES. 


Mapemorsette AuBRAY, 
and wealthy a, who 
lieutenant iy France, was married, in the year 1651, 
to the Marquis de Brinvilliers, a man of rank and 
thousand livres, and he enjoyed an annual income of 
irty thousand livres. The pair were thus amply pro- 
ided with the means of enjoying, not only the neces- 
saries and comforts, but also the luxuries of life; and 
—- them a long career 
marchioness was remark- 


person. Her figure was sli but well formed, 
and her features and beautiful ; while the mild- 


ness of her manners, and the tranquillity that sat on her | the 


brow, gave indications of a spirit unrufffed by any of 
the stormier passions of humanity. But, as the beauti- 
fal deseription of the castle of Glamis, in Macbeth, with 
the allusion to the quiet sweetness of the air, and the 
peaceful labours the aati martlet” 
under the eaves, gives a more startling effect to the 
bloody horrors acted immediately the r within the 
walls, so did the opening promise of this woman’s life 
contrast, in a fearfully vivid manner, with the after 
scenes in which she bore a part, and, indeed, in which 
she was the principal actor. 

The Marquis de Brinvilliers was a colonel of cavalry 
in the regiment of Normandy, and had seen actual ser- 
vice in the wars. While se engaged, he had become 
acquainted with a captain of horse named Saint-Croix, 
or rather one who had assumed that name, being an 
illegitimate member of a noble French family. The 
marquis, subsequently to his marriage, met Saint-Croix, 
and renewed acquaintanceship with him. The captain 
was soon received as a domesticated visitant in the 
house of the marquis and marchioness, and hence flows 
the unhappy tale that is to be told. M. de Brinvilliers 
was a dissipated man, and much abroad, by which means 
his wife was left in the dangerous society of Saint-Croix, 
and formed a strong and criminal attachment to him. 


He was one but too ready to and profit 


the 
of the marchioness and thrown into the Bastille. 

This step had a most unfortunate and unforeseen 
issue. While in confinement, Saint-Croix became ac- 
quainted with an Italian named Exili, a man who fol- 
lowed the m of compounding poisons, one exten- 
sively studied in that age, and turned largely to profit 
and account. Exili initiated his fellow-captive into the 
secrets of the art, and, when both of them were libe- 
rated, at the end of a year, the diabolical instructions 
were continued, until the pupil became as great an 
adept as his teacher. On his release, Saint-Croix had 
not failed to renew his intercourse with the marchio- 
ness, but with so much circumspection, that even the 
father was deceived, and kept up a friendly footing with 
his daughter. When they met in private, Saint-Croix 
communicated to the marchioness the secrets taught 
not thrown away. 
Animated by cupidity a desire of vengeance, this 
wretched and guilty pair coneerted a scheme of cutting 


.a large scale. 


of a respectable 
the rank of civil. 


off M. d’Aubray and his whole family, the father, 
brothers; and sister of the marchioness. The horrible 
aspect of such a crime daunted not these-two beings, 
rare in their wickedness, and worthy iates for one 
another; The object of the seheme, of course, was to 
possession of all the of 

ily ; and Saint-Croix, imagining. hi secure 
of her » did not doubt but that he would. be 
master of all which owned her as mistress. 

The first measures taken by Madame de Brinvilliers 
towards the execution of her design, are more 
frightful to think of than any other part of her conduct, 
With an inconceivable degree of coolness, this woman, 
young, well-educated, and seemingly of mild and gentle 
temperament, deliberately set about the trial of her 
mortal poisons upon living human beings, pee 
to the use of mes upon her own family. She introduced 
poison into biscuits, and gave them to r persons, 
ing the effects experi 
in this way did not seem to her ample enough, however, 
and, according to a custom not uncommon among bene- 
volent females in France, she went to the Hospital of 
the Hotel-Dieu, to administer in person her drugs, om 
Though this faet afterwards came to 
light, the extent of the mischief done by her could not 


ecisively ascertained. Anxious apparently to wit- 
ness still more fully the course of action of the poison, 
the marchioness also ini a dose to her wait- 
ing-maid, Frances Roussel, who became very ill in con- 
sequence, but ultimately recovered. Whilst working 
so much among these fatal drugs, the marchioness, by 
mistake, allowed a whole company to ke of a 
her poisons, 
- of them died,” Madame Sevigné tells us; 
in agony for twe or years.” The poison bei 

slow no suspicion was in 


cases. 

Having satisfied herself, in this fearful manner, of 
the kind and quantity of poison suited for her purpose, 
Madame de Brinvilliers. committed the first of her 
previously purposed crimes. Her father went to his 
country-seat at attended at his request 
this unprincipled daughter. She put — a bro 
intended for him, and he took it: Violent vomitings 


ing there, the daughter having several times repeated 

dose. The two sons were next as stand- 
ing between the marchioness and the inheritance of the 
family. The mind which had calmly compassed the 
crime of parricide, had no seruple in meditating fratri- 
cide. One of the brothers had succeeded his father as 
lieutenant-civil, and the other was a counsellor of par- 
liament. Madame de Brinvilliers was upon friendly 
terms with both of them, and she took advantage of this 
to introduce into the service of the counsellor, who lived 
with his brother, a lacquey named La Chaussée, once 
a servant of Saint-Croix, and a fit t for the com- 
e fact, however, 
concealed. La 


introduced poison 

by the eldest. But as soon as the latter had put it to 
his lips, he detected something unusual in the taste, and 
exclaimed, “ Rascal, what have you given me? Would 
you have me poisoned?” This was said, however, with- 
out any idea that poison was really im the glass, and 
merely referred to want of cleanliness and care on the 
part of the servant. La Chaussée excused himself, by 
saying that some dregs of medicine had accidentally 
Still unsuspicious of evil intended to them, far 
less anticipating it pee mer hands, the lieutenant 
and counsellor kept La Chaussée in their service ; and 
he was not long in making a new attempt, being urged 
to it by his impatient and unscrupulous employers, 
In April 1670, the brothers went to the country, and, 
while there, partook with some other gentlemen of a 
set banquet. A sweetbread pie was among the dishes, 
and the brothers, with one of their companions, ate 
freely of it. The three were immediately seized with 
vomiting, and suffered most severe pain, while those 
who not ate of the dish felt no disorder. The un- 
ed the inf infloted 
i injury infli on it, but the 
was fatal to both. The lieu- 
tenant ished in torment up to the 17th of June, 
and then The counsellor survived the poisoning 
three months, and followed his brother to tomb. 
An examination was made, respectively, of the bodies, 
and, in both cases, a portion of the stomach and intes- 
tines was found in an ulcerated and blackened state. 
The physicians did not hesitate to declare that tle 
brothers had been poisoned, but suspicion never pointed 
to the true source, and indeed some u y accident 
was generally looked well had 

La C layed his part, counsellor, total! 
the last, had left hima 


victins were thes vemevilt There were yet 
two other persons, however, who stood between the 
wretched authors of these crimes and the attainment 
of their full desires, namely, Mademoiselle d’Aubray 
and the Marquis de Brinviliiers On the life of the 


298 
| 
\ 
and the severest pains were the consequence, and the 
marchioness looked on calmly, or at least with such a 
demeanour as prevented any shade of suspicion from 
lighting on-her. Her father lived long enough to be 
| carried to Paris for advice, but died shortly after arriv- 
Chaussée, for a high bribe, undertook to poison the 
brothers, and, soon after entering their household, he 
| the marehioness c Vantage of her husdand’s con- 
| duct to sue for a separate maintenance, which she ob- 
tained. After this period, the connexion between her 
and Saint-Croix atm so much so as to attract 
general notice. Her father M. d’Aubray, beeame aware 
i of the circumstances, and perceiving the marquis to 
be my y indifferent on the — thought that 
he would consult his daughter’s good by getting 
Saint-Croix imprisoned. A lettre-de-cachet, or order 
| for arrest, was a thing too — procured in those days 
in France, by any one who had interest at court; and 
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had 

_ing cireumstance suddenly arrested them in‘ the mid 
career of their guilt. Saint-Oroix, not yet:contented with 
his a the.art of poisoning, was in the habit 

ing his genius in the art of compounding new 
drugs of the same kind, and arrived at a degree of skill 
therein which proved fatal to himself. One day, while 
engaged in mixing some of his tions, and stand- 
ing over the fumes a mask of glass face, 
vizor ell off, and the vapours killed him 
on the spot. His death being discovered by his ser- 

deceased 


paper, and some sealed packets. The paper, which 
plainly been drawn.up with a view to the possibility of 
such anaccident, contained the most solemn in) ns 


else. If she 

burnt, without being.opened by any one. This I 
charge upon 
they value their souls. This is my 


for poi 
stituted puuinte whole contents. A note from the 
marchioness to Sai i ining a promise of 


she grew alarmed, went home, and, having made rapid 

Sod. 
in 

A piece of matchless audacity on the of La 
-Chaussée, the valet, threw new light on the affair This 

sum of money is in c also owed 
The police to ex- 


the attempted assassin of her sister. La Chaussée 
was fully convicted, and executed. In the mean time, 
the retreat of the marchioness was discovered, and a 
body of criminal officers were sent to bring her to jus- 
tice. But she was lodged in a convent of Li from 
‘which sanctuary it was informal to take her by 


In a casket in her i was found a confession, i 
a priest, and containing a dis- 

all her crimes. ese were more horrible 
than had been nat conjectured. She admitted 


Mean- | ha 


penance ; after which she was put into a cart, 
and carried to execution between a priest and the 

her, that might not see 
ealled him) who had seized 


but twenty-five years o when she was in 
her ae It would be charitable to suppose a tinge 
of insanity to have been at the foundation of her mon- 
strous conduct ; but truth compels us to say that no 
grounds appear for sustaining that lenient view. 
he erroneous and most 
priests pursue, of exaggerating the natural remorse 0’ 
the vilest criminals into a holy and saving penitence, 
had the effect, in the case of Brinvilliers, of actually 
making numbers of people her as little else than 
a saint at her dying hour, h the most worthless 
wretch who ever figured in a court of justice. 


THE WEST INDIES SINCE THE ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY. 


JAMAICA—THE CONSEQUENCES OF EMANCIPATION. 


THE immediate effects of the emancipation of the ne- 
groes in Jamaica, as already mentioned, were of 80 
peaceful a nature as to hold out the best hopes of future 
prosperity to the island. The only cause of complaint 
was the perverse conduct of the of estates, 
in endeavouring to maintain a thral over their 
servants by exacting enormous rents for their houses 
and provision-grounds. The disquietude arising from 
this unfortunate policy lasted for six months at least 
after the day of li i and 
on the por of the sugar plantations, for, 
the quarrel existed, comparatively little was done to 
prepare the ground for the next crop of canes, and 
the produce, therefore, in 1839 was about a tenth less 
than formerly. This circumstance partly accounts 
for the present dearth of sugar. 
At length the odious quarrel respecting rents and 
terminated. The peasantry,.as we may now 
them, diligently applied themselves to their work, 
which, in fact, they been willing to perform, * mo 
with some few exceptions, from the very ‘ 
n things to right themselves, it was ob- 
served that fewer labourers wrought in the fieldsthan 
formerly, and that they in general wrought only five 
days in the week. is excited many fears, and 
no little clamour. construed into a love 
idleness in a portion population. Those~w! 
knew better, showed that it was si a result of 
freedom ; it was proved that the bodied man 
who was now free, in some instances.did double his 
former amount of labour, the excess forming.a 
vision for the weaker bei 


ters are un to jes to 
their plantations, the females of which refuse to 
themselves to agri 
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labour. The object | guidiar 


has been a great relief to the owners-ef unproductive 
properties. They were bound to. give the prescribed 
allowances to their slaves, without reference to their 
own profits. To illustrate this position, I can point 
out a property on which were settled 100 slaves. The 
lowest estimate of expenditure on their account is 
price uce, years regularly in- 
creased the owner’s debt. Sinee let August to 
December, the labour account-has amounted to L.99, 
4s. 2d. The usual cultivation has been carried on 
and improved ; the pastures, hitherto neglected, are 
cleaned ; and about thirty acres of coffee, which had 
ve been . The preduce, small-as it is, now 
secured, will pay all the expenses of the plantation, 
proprietor on a better ee 
ever could have hoped 
‘or. 
In the report of Messrs Lyon, Dillon, and Kelly 
March 1839, similar evidence is afforded :—“ With 


diture against his profits ; and, Se 
the colony at 40s.'to 54s. per hundred-weight, and 
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latter, the marchioness, eager to remove all obstacles 
from her union her ‘paramour, con- 
trived to several attempts ;-but, if we may be- : 
lieve Madame de Sevigné, who was a contemporary, and 
diving on the-spot at.the moment, Saint-Croix himself 
»took steps to prevent:the marchioness from succeeding | her at Liege. The priest rebuked the sentiment. > ; 
in this portion of her: designs, being averse:to a formal | well, —— she, ‘ and let pire apenas 
union with his associate in | sight remain.’ mounted the scaffold , and 
guilt. But the Marquis.de Bri died with courage.” 
.of the fatal drugs.to injure:his ‘health deeply. As for 
‘the-acknowledged end of her ers, or from natural 
-eautiousness, she did mot fall-beneath the deadly at- | 
tempts of her younger sister, though these were often 
It is difficult to say how many crimes these wretches | 
regard to the assertion that the sum paid for labour 
[PALETTE is so high as to render it impossible that the returns 
of sugar-planting ean sustain it, it is only necessary 
proved ina the expenditure 
varies from L.3, 10s.to L.5 perhogshead. The planter, 
| therefore, has it in his power to compute his ex 
| difficulty, be shown it must be extremely . 
favourable:to him.” 
te those who should find it, to carry the casket to the | | The following is excellent, from Mr E. D. Baynes, 
Marchionessde Brinvilliers. “ It. belongs to her alone,” April 3, 1839 :—* In the: midst of so much misrepre- 
sentation, and so much real or affected despondency 
| on the part of the planter, the confidence of the great . 
| majority of the other classes of the community in the 
| ‘stability and:security of property, remains unabated. : 
wall. e@ Very solemnity of these instructions and is increasing im value. Mr Duncan Hamilton, 
defeated their purpose, and caused the agents of justice | | Retreat, in the years : 
‘to open. the packet so mueh.cared for. Poisons, and | since, assured me 
disposed of it to _ 
, ~ of ‘Kingston, for the sum of L.10,000.” 
30,000 livres, was also there, and some tetters from the Ramsay, April 6,:of the same r, 6a 
‘same party. These did not precisely:disclose the truth, | “ Duri 
but were sufficient to excite strong suspicions. - 
while, the marchioness had heard of the decease of | his 
Saint-Croix, and came instantly to the spot. Probably | holes : 
aware of the existence of the paper, she demanded the | canes 
casket. It was refused to her, and, in great anxiety, | rency 
she endeavoured to bribe the officers. Finding all vain, | 2s. 6d 
y LS, just one-half what it cost in 
planter, was from L.6 to L.7 per‘annum.” 
We come now to evidence produced by 
| for support. Ihe fo yer, ~ Magistrate Fishbourne’ | port of Mr Grant, June 10, eontsins th 
report on the subject :—“ During slavery.and appren- | valuable information. “I have 
amine the pas y Of the man, and he soon broke | ticeship, one-third of the —. residing on estates Arent sete en deplorable 
down under the cross-examination to which he was sub- | were considered incapable of, and were exempted | state of the country, are the very persons who grasp : 
— The deaths of the D’Aubrays, while he served | from, labour. Seventy out of one hundred slaves o’ | most firmly the property they have in it, and, if they - 
rage im whe t uestion, i- | seventy, probably one-t was com of the 7 ut 7 
fied the public by disclosing the Marchioness de Brin- | nant aL a or mothers of large young families, the r ; 
villiers to be the murderess of her two. brothers, and old or ny a ee individuals, 
about one-half’ of the gross strength of the estate, or he 
about fifty effective rers. e decrease, there- | would assert that 
fore, of the number of effective field-servants is not so In Clarendon, 
large as those not acquainted with plantation economy | but there are some of the properties in 
might imagine, on being told that not above half the | of that parish on which the manufacture of Hay 
nactive officer, nam rais, devised a plan 0 eannot be carried on with profit adequate to the out- 
overcoming this difficulty. He dressed himself as an | lay of money and trouble attendant on the cultivation 
abbé, was introdueed to the convent, and formed an | and on the difficulties and expenses of the embar- ) 
acquaintance with the marchioness. After a time, by It is well known that, dering slavery and 
pretending an affection for her and an unlimited devo- | is to increase the number of constant field-labourers : apprenticeship, the debts due on many properties - 
the effect, I have reason to believe, will be the reverse, | mortgaged to English merchants an- 
far as to wile her beyond the convent walls, when she | for many respectable people are now availing them- | nually. ‘his, although detrimental to the interest of 
selves of opportunition-of the ietor, was not so to the merchant. It secured 
wives and chi 
when they can quit the estates, sacrificing | trouble, and the mor 
the provisions now in theground. Within the last | It was, therefore, the 
: three months, I have been consulted by a great many - 
two brothers, and one of their children ; and these ad- | as.to the necessary steps to be taken 80 as to secure a 
missions were universally credited, though she after- | themselves from molestation hereafter in their settle- 3 
wards averred having written this in a state of f . | ments.” 
She aiso said in the paper, that, from mere childhood, Other magistrates corroborate the fact that the 
she had ‘lived a life of wickedness. On her way to | value of manual labour bas. greatly increased since it : 
endeavoured to poison but she was brought 
confident cultivation ean be earned on at much : 
of-horror from the whole nation. | Sevigné less expense than under the former system.” Here | We will suppose that there is one-fourth less of the 
describes her as the theme of universal talk during her 
imprisonment. Se i ent cultivation on a property which at one time 350 | the staple productions, than the slavery or ap- 
the professions of innocence made at her trial, and | slaves. The expense of free labour -which.it required | prenti It is well known that, to prove 
tion for them, according to her confessor’s statement. | space of time, the expense of a i to the diminution of rers imme- : 
Nevertheless, she exhibited no compunction or fear at | contingencies, would amount to i ccpnnn codes Ce soanaes. A sufficient 
her execution, which Madame Sevigné thus describes: | lance in favour of the expense iod of time has elapsed since termination of 
—* Paris, 17th July 1676. ‘At last all is over. Brin- | of L.484,5s.8d. ; “and the late the.apprenticeship to prove tie fallacy of such opinion 
villiers is in the “air: her miserable little body was | five le, besides the overseer, doing mulitua or assertions. In the oe no comparison can 
she-was led from prison in a shift, with a rope round ey a the great 
her nesk, and conveyed to Notre Dame, by way of stimulus to exertion is self-interest, that money is 
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found to be a far more powerful excitement to indu 
than any which has yet been had recourse to. irk 
is therefore proved that the result of the money 
stimulus has extra exertion, it necessarily follows 
that fewer persons are required to carry on, under the 
voluntary system, cultivation to the same extent as 
that carried on under the 

We may close this department of the subject with 
the following extract from the report of Mr Lyon, 
July 31 :—* At this period last year, while the result 
of free labour was a speculative matter, calculations 
were published by various parties on the probable 
expense and profit of cultivation by free labour. 
In nearly all the data, it was presumed that no profit 
would be realised by those estates which made less 
than eighty work The amount for contingencies 
inseparable from such manufacturing establishments, 
was computed to be —— great on these small 
estates as on larger ones. experience of this crop 
has, however, shown that apprehension to have been 
delusory, as I have had opportunities of learning that 
heey than even eighty hogsheads have been 
made, a very considerable income has been realised. 
One estate in this parish, making —— hogs- 
heads, with a proportionate quantity of rum, has 
netted L.1000 sterling. 

‘The capability of successfully cultivating the staples 
of the cane, under a free system, with judicious and 
economical having Ay the 
experience of t ear, it will in future ui- 

upon the proper application 
t exhibited in on 
ma- 


investments of capital in colonial agriculture.” 

while generally testifying to the growing prosperity 
ef throws mask cheering, light on the social 
progress of the peasantry. We believe we shall best 
please our readers by copying the extracts from the 


magistrates’ reports from beginning to end, as they 


the rties under their Hence, I regret 
oan & too often abound in children 
fast approac to puberty, who wander about in a 


state of nudity, untaught to do anything for them- 
selves or others. 


of the labourers as are able to keep them clean and 
spare their labour ; and it is now no uncommon thing 
to see a mother, whose means are less, with her four 
or five children, busily employed in picking coffee 
from morning to night, to raise the funds to support 
and clothe, and, at intervals, to send them to school. 
It may not be improper here to mention, that the 
desire for religious instruction increases daily. There 
are in this parish thirteen _— of worship, with full 
(Geant, ov. 20, 1838.) 

me ey eir uce, in all its stages, 
more secure than 

The superior character and behaviour of instructed 
negroes is forcing from some, who have heretofore 
given the institutions of religion but little countenance, 
the value and importance of ‘such safeguards,’ espe- 
cially, they say, ‘in the present very peculiar and 
critical state of the island.’”—(Daughtry, Jan. 1, 


* church and schools are crowded, and the 
desire for religious and other instruction is 


evinced by the entire population. They never think | fl 


see a man about forty years of age or upwards learn- 


his letters, or » of two and three 
ay. The number of i and tisms 
increases daily. There is a great ge in the ap- 


demeano most ul.” — 
“The peasantry continue not only most anxious for 


the increase of religious and educational impulses, but 
bear all the burdens of instruction with cheerfulness ; 
in proof of whieh, I beg leave to state to his excellency 
the governor the intention of those in this district 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr Rowden, 
Wesleyan minister at Bath, who have agreed volun- 
tarily te erect. a new church at their own exclusive 
cost, and mean to convert the old chapel into a school 


for the education of the rising generation.” —( Pryce 
March 31, 1839.) 


“The moral conduct of the labouring population 
warrants the highest commendation. Some months 
past, 2 great portion of them evinced a marked desire 
for religious instruction ; and with a view of gratify- 
ing them in so desirable and praiseworthy an object, 
I applied to the Wesleyan body for one of their minis- 
ters to attend at my residence every Sabbath, which 
was readily acceded to; and it rds me infinite 

leasure in stating that, within the last three weeks, 
| om 100 to 150 congregate weekly: their demeanour 
on such occasions ts the hi credit on them. 
ie) perfectly tranquil.”—(Hamilton, June 8, 

“It is to be lamented that schools are not more 
numerous in this pari There is one on this estate 
(Morland), and it is astonishing how far the children 
are advanced ; some of the children, not more than 
four and five years of age, are able to read and spell 
very correctly.”—(Mahon, June 12, 1839.) 

“T have been present at some of their meetings, in 
which the warmest demonstration of loyalty to the 
crown, of esteem and affection for his excellency the 
governor, were manifested, and of their determination 
to obey the laws. Their meritorious conduct, I am 
of opinion, in a great measure is chiefly owing to the 
progress of education and moral influence. I have 
attended at the examination of one or two schools 
under the management of the Baptist missionaries, 
and have been much pleased at seeing such a vast 
number of children so far advanced in substantial 
education, and so well instructed in moral and reli- 
gious duties. There are upwards of 2000 children 
receiving daily and weekly instruction under the su- 


of perintendence of the missionaries in this parish.” — 


(Kelly.) 

In closing the present paper, we think little need 
be said respecting these most gratifying evidences of 
social advancement in the peasantry of Jamaica. Both 
from the official volume before us, and other testi- 
mony, we feel quite assured of the fact, that, for negroes 
= change to free- 

om ig vantageous, and its prospective 
benefits are enpullaiie. Let it, however, be clearly 
understood by both parties, that it will be absolutely 
necessary for them to compete on a fair commercial 
principle only with the producers of s in other 
quarters of world. At present the West Indies 
have next to a monopoly for the sale of their sugars 
in this country ; and, as was lately shown by us, we 


are absolutely giving them a shilling for what can be | 84 


got for sixpence elsewhere ; or, to state it according to 
the aguregate amount of loss, the United Kingdom is 
ying L..5,000,000 annually, over and above the mar- 
et ae of sugar in other countries—all to sustain 
the West India interest. This is a thing so intoler- 
able, and presses so heavily on the people of Britain, 
that it cannot be of much longer continuance. The 
West India proprietors and labourers must learn to 
com in the sugar market by means of improved 
machinery, skill, and industry, and there is no doubt 


that, by agencies alone, they will in a short time 
be able even to undersell the slave-owners of less 
favoured countries. 


THE BARNACLE, OR TREE-GOOSE. 


Tit within the last hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years, there scarcely seems to have been a glimmering 
of common sense on any matter of natural history. 
There was little investigation into the actual truth of 
alleged facts, and to doubt popular opinion was never 
thought of even by the learned. Many of the notions cur- 
rent in those days on the subject of animal life, were ex- 
ceedingly fanciful. It was supposed that bees could be 
generated from putrid substances; that young snakes 
could be raised like plants, by sowing crumbs of pounded 
old snakes in the ground, and occasionally wateri 
them ; that cats could see in the dark ; that the eels whic 
prevail in the marshes of Ely, in Cambridgeshire, were 
first planted there in consequence of the wives and 
children of certain recusant priests in the district being 
miraculously transformed into these animals ; and that 
a particular species of geese, or barnacles, grew in 
shells depending from trees within reach of the tides. 
It has only been since men learned to reason from well 
ascertained facts, and not from random and traditional 
hear-say, that these and many other equally ridiculous 
chimeras have lost their hold on popular credulity. The 
rigid investigations of science put all such notions to 
ight. 

The particulars of the barnacle or tree-goose delu- 
sion are worthy of noting. One of the most remarkable 
accounts, as well as one of the earliest and weightiest, 
respecting the barnacle, is that prefixed to Bellenden’s 
Translation of Boece’s Chronicles of Scotland, from 
which the following is an extract, with the language 
slightly modevuieel. “Next, to speak of the geese 
generated of the sea, named clakis (the old Scottish 
name for the barnacle). Some men believis that these 
clakis grow on trees by the nebs. But thair opinion is 
vane.” From this notion entertained of it, the le 
still bears the common name of the tree- . It was 


and | alive, nor met with any 


This wonderful tree was brocht to the laird of the 
ground, who soon after divide it by ane saw. 
Appeared then ane multitude of worms, throwing them- 
selves out of sundry holes and bores of this tree. Some 

nae 


of the writer chanced to lift from the sea-side “ane 
tangle hingan full of shells,’ and was astonished, on 
opening one, to find in it “na fish, but ane perfect 
y seen awd This clerk, knowing us right desirous 
of sic uncouth things, cam hastily with the said 
tangle, and openit it to us with all circumstances 
afore rehearsit.” It is further explained, that it was 
from seeing “ fruits that fell off the trees converted in 
a short time into geese,” that some persons “ believed 
thir geese to grow upon the trees ;” a mistake altogether 
(says the writer), since it is a sea-worm, which eats into 
the fruit, that “ grows into a an 

Were this statement found in some si author, 
we might pass it by as a ridiculous mistake, or wilful 
falsehood, undeserving of notice. But the most learned 
writers of Europe, from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries, repeat the story, as for example, Gerard (in 
his Herbal), Saxo-Grammaticus, Arnoldus, and others 
of equal authority. It becomes, therefore, a curious 
question, to determine how the error arose, particu- 
larly as many writers aver having seen the strange 
birds alluded to. Gerard states, that what “his eyes 
have seen, and his hands touched, he shall declare.” 
He then mentions a small isle on the coast of Lanca- 
shire, in which is found, on oe of old timber, a 
“certain spume or froth, which in time breedeth into 
certain shells,” like those of the muscle; and out of 
hanging out, and as it groweth greater, it openeth 

ibe till at length it is all come forth, and 
han th only by the bill ; in short space after it cometh 
to fall maturity, and falleth into the sea, where it 
gathereth feathers, and groweth to a fowl bigger thana 
mallardand lesser than a goose.” This bird is spotted, he 
says, something like a magpie, and is sometimes called 
by the people a pie-annet, and sometimes a tree-goose. 
So far Gerard speaks apparently from report, but he 
also states that he himself found, near Dover, a shell, 
slightly different from the preceding, but with similar 
contents. He broke several, and found in some livin, 
things without shape, and “ in others (says he), whic’ 
were nearer come to perfection, I found living things 
that were very naked, in shape like a bird; in others 
the birds were covered with soft down, the sheil half 
open, and the bird ready to fall out, which no doubt 
were the fowls called barnacles.” 

Another respectable eye-witness on this subject was 
Sir Robert Murray, a member of the privy-council of 
Scotland, and a member of the Royal Society at its first 
institution, who published in 1678 a narrative of what he 
saw on a visit to the Hebrides. In the “ isle of East” 
(Uist) Sir Robert saw a dried log on the shore, with a 
multitude of little shells sticking to it, “ having within 
them birds perfectly -— sup 
This bird, in every shell that I opened, I found so 
curiously and completely formed, that there appeared 
nothing wanting as to the external for making up 
a perfect sea-fowl. The little bill like that of a goose 
the eyes marked, the head, neck, breast, wings, tai 
and feet formed; the feathers every where perfectly 
shaped, and blackish-coloured ; and the feet like those 
of other water-fowl, to my best remembrance.” 

It is unnecessary to quote further authorities to 
show the prevalence of the belief that the barnacle- 
goose was produced, not after the fashion of its kind, 
but from a tree, like a ripe apple ; or was brought to 
light by spontaneous generation, from the scum of the 
sea, or in a muscle shell. Perhaps the most striking 
proof of the universality of this notion is given by a 
decision of the Sorbonne in Paris—a body comprising 
the most learned men of France. These gentlemen 
adroitly took advantage of the admittedly wonderful 
origin of the barnacle-goose to give themselves and 
all true believers a good additional dish for lent. They 
declared that these geese were no longer to be con- 
sidered as birds, and that therefore their flesh might 
with perfect propriety be eaten at all fasting seasons. 
This was a capital practical inference, extracted from 
a popular fallacy; for such it proved to be, as may 
readily be imagined. It is worthy of notice, that the 
translator of Boece, as well as Gerard and Sir Robert 
Murray, all of whom imagined themselves to have got 
ocular proof upon the subject, can only positively assert 
that they saw something in a shell no bigger than a 
musele’s, of the shape and appearance of a small bird, 
but cannot give the authority of their own eyesight for 
the conversion of these into actual full-grown birds. 
Nor did they see any of them in the transition state. 
“ Tnever (says Sir R. Murray) saw any of the little birds 

i ly that did. Only, some 


to be barnacles.. 
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feet, and, last of all, they show thair plumis and winges. 
quantity of geese, they flie in the air, as other fowlis 
do, as was notably proven in the year of God ane 
thousand four hundred and eighty, in sight of many 
people, beside the Castle of Pitsligo, when ane = 
tree was brocht by allusion and flux of the sea to land. 
| featheris. Some of them were perfect shapen fowlis.” 
| The writer then proceeds to mention other similar 
| cases, and partionlar! y that of the chip Christopher of 
Leith, the timber of which, when broken up, showed 
| all the holes “full of geese.” But the old scribe has 
| also to produce a “notable example shawn afore our : 
| awn een.” Being in the Western Isles, a companion 
nagers to ensure a permanent succession of prospero 
harvests, and their own estimate of the prospects 
interest which the future will realise for all existin 
“The free children are, in the towns, usually sent | 
to school ; but, on the estates, the too general aversion | 
of the managers to all steps taken to enlighten the | 
minds or to ameliorate the condition of the peasantry, | 
has led them to resist the establishment of schools on 
Every denomination of sectarians in the island, with 
the exception of wy ony and — has | 
: a place of worship in Spanish Town. are also | 
various schools for That of 
the Rev. James M. Phillipps, the Baptist minister, 
is by far the best conducted and the most numerously 
attended.”—(E. D. Ba: Sept. 20, 1838.) 
“The good effects of compensated labour are every 
day becoming more apparent. During the appren- 
ticeship, a constant source of complaint was, that the 
young children were kept in ignorance and in idle- | —————————_"—_""l""—"— 
ness. The effect of a free system is clearly discernible a 
on this point. There are in this parish twelve schools. 
‘These have become crowded with the children of such 
imagined that the young birds dropped into the wate 
from the trees. “ Howbeit these geese (continues thd . 
old writer) are bred mony sundry wayis, they are bred 
aye originally by nature of the seas. Vor all trees tha! 
are cast in the seas, in process of time appearis first 
, | Worm-eaten, and in the small bores and holes thairo 
grows small worms. First, they show thair head 
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credible persons have assured me that they have seen 
some as big as their fist.” 

The venerable author of the History of Norway, 
| Pontoppidan, who, from his having fallen into 
some little errors respecting krakens and sea-serpents, 
has long been unjustly stigmatised as a greedy swallower 
of the marvellous, is the first to show us by what a 
trifling circumstance the preceding writers, and the 
doctors of the Sorbonne, had been led to the conclusion 
that nature had departed from her ordinary course in 
the case of the barnacle. Speaking of the shell, the 
bisho « This liar creature is of about a fin- 
ger’s length and a half, and an inch broad, and pootty 
thick.” It consists of two the bishop tells us, 
the one end being com of a soft, spongy, brown 
substance, attached by a hollow neck to the timber on 
which it usually is found, and the other end covered 
by a shell of two plates, smaller in size than a mussel 

ell. “ When this shell is opened,” continues the Nor- 
wegian prelate, “ there is found in it the little creature 
repo’ to be a young wild Almost its whole 
substance, which is com of small toughish mem- 
branes, represents some little crooked feathers, 
squeezed together, their ends running in a cluster; 
hence it has been supposed to be of the bird kind. At 
the extremity of the neck, also, there is something that 
looks like an extremely small bird’s head ; but one must 
take the force of imagination to help to make it look 
so ; this I have constantly found on many examinations ; 
and, in all mine inquiries, I cannot learn that any one 
has ever seen any thing more.” 

This is a case very like that of the three black crows. 
The shelled creature which yielded a lent goose for the 
doctors of the Sorbonne, that was neither flesh nor 
fowl, proves to be nothing but a part of a sea-insect of 
the molluscous order, and the whole foundation for the 
fallacy rested on such a resemblance to a feathered 
creature as it required a stretch of the imagination to 
discern. Yet sensible and learned men, going to look 
for the thing with the fallacy ready prepared in their 
heads, found no difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that a marine insect was a young goose. Of the vast 
superstructure of writing and speculation raised upon 
this insignificant basis, we have given the reader a 
very slight outline ; but more upon such a subject 
would be tedious. We shall quote only one other 
notable passage. It is from a whimsical work, en- 
titled Franck’s Northern Memoirs. Speaking of the 
Orkneys, the writer saith, “ Now that barnicles, which 
are a sort of wooden geese (!), breed hereabouts, is past 
dispute; and that they fall off from the limbs and mem- 
bers of the fir-tree is questionless; and those so for- 
tunate as to espouse the ocean or a river, by virtue of 
the solar heat, are destinated to live ; but all others, so 
unfortunate as to fall upon dry land, are denied their 
nativity.” 

The molluscous animals, or class of animals, which 
gave rise to all this nonsense, are well known at the 
present day, being termed cirri , and having a 
strong analogy to cuttle-fish. The barnacle, or bernicle, 
is a well-known species of the goose tribe. The anser 
leucopsis, or common barnacle, has a white forehead 


and throat, and is abundant on the western coasts of 
Britain. 


ABBOTSFORD. 


More than one description of Abbotsford has ap- 
peared ; but there is none in which it is described 
quite faithfully, or with the minuteness which it pecu- 
liarly calls for. I shall endeavour to supply the de- 
sideratum, to the best of my ability, and as far as a 
pretty careful study of the place will allow me. 

The house is situated in a northern angle of Rox- 
purghshire, at about thirty-four or thirty-five miles 
from Edinburgh, and a somewhat less distance from 
the English border, near the road southwards by Car- 
lisle. The very laudatory style in which it has been 
described, usually misleads those who have not seen 
it, and therefore its first appearance is almost certain 
to be disappointing. The edifice, which is of a whitish 
sandstone, occupies a singularly inconvenient site on 
the face of a rather steep hill, which slopes in a north- 
westerly direction to the Tweed at its base, and forms 
one side of a narrow and by no means romantic vale. 
The front of the house is to the hill, and is almost 
close upon a public road, which winds along from 
Selkirk to Melrose, thus leaving a very circumscribed 
piece of ornamental ground for an approach ; while 
the rear of the structure, so far as not shrouded by a 
rising plantation, has an outlook towards the valley 
beyond. The position is, in fact, an error, much of 
which is doubtless attributable to the way in which 
the mansion was erected, no great edifice having been 
originally contemplated, and every effort after the 
first being a struggle with unfavourable circum- 
stances. ‘The contriver of the place was also, no 
doubt, under a limitation which may be supposed to 
have only been affected by the Earl of Dunfermline (a 
great Scotch lawyer of two hundred years ago), when 
he caused to be inscribed on his very handsome house 
of Pinkie, that he built it “ according to the measure, 


not of his mind, but his fortune” [non ad animi, sed 
agelli, modum]. When one sees Abbotsford, he be- 
comes — did not @ man 
possessin; cient th to carry out his wishes. 

ths Genes fa; its best, or almost only good 
appearance, is from the opposite side of the vale, as 
we approach it by the between Edinburgh and 
Sellark. There the turreted outline, seen over the 
trees, is somewhat interesting. The approach on the 
other side is much less so. We ee only a com- 
mon gateway, and no porter’s lodge, the exterior aspect 
thus naa. an air of poverty, such as usually at- 
taches to things belonging to men who aim at more than 
their fortune justifies, and have to pinch and spare on 
some articles, generally those of comfort. ‘The mansion 
itself is externally a sad piece of patch-work—a small 
house extended into a large one, with miniature towers 
and battlements, and stuck over every here and there 
with carved stones, the fragments of other buildings, 
which have no business there, and degrade it to some- 
thing of the character of a rockery or a made ruin, 
all taste having been sacrificed for the sake of preserv- 
ing a quantity of detached antiquities. eee 
these uncouth objects, is a doorway half way u 
building, without approach, and leading to nothing— 
but then it belon to some old house of note: 
another is a plain old headstone, ra’ away from a 

ighbouring village churchyard, where it once re- 
corded the virtues of a deceased shoemaker. Such 
things, it will readily be owned, are unfitted to appear 
of the external walls of a gentleman’s 
country house. The notion which they give of what 
we may call the domestic taste of Scott, is very start- 
ing, and far from pleasing. 

‘o come now to detail. A court before the house 
has the garden on the east, and is encircled on 
the other two sides by a wall, adorned internally 
by  trellised arbour covered with creepers. In 
niches of this wall we find numerous carved me- 
dallions from the old Cross of Edinburgh, and Ro- 
man heads in bas-relief from the ancient station 
of Petreia, now called Penrith. The garden is 
separated from the court by a handsome colon- 
nade, the arches of which are filled up with cast-iron 
net-work, and the cornice carved with flowers, after 
the fashion of one on the cloisters of Melrose. ‘The 
floor of the court is partly gravelled and partly grass- 
plotted, and presents two objects of interest, one on 
each side of the main door of the house. On the 
western side is to be seen a fine old stone fountain, 
the same which once had its station on the Cross of 
Edinburgh, and often played with wine at the entries 
of the a of Scotland in the days of old ; while 
on the east side lies the effigy of Sir Walter’s famous 
stag-hound, Maida, with the following inscription on 
the pedestal :— 


marmorea dormis sub imagine Maida 
Ad januam domini: sit tibi terra levis. 
This Englished by Sir Walter :-— 
Beneath the sculptured form which late you wore, 
Sleep soundly, Maida, at your master’s door. 
An error in the Latin inscription, the first syllable of 
“januam” being a wrong quantity, attracted atten- 
tion, and made some noise in the world a number of 
ony age Mr Lockhart was the writer of the lines, 
ut Sir Walter generously took the blame of the slip 
upon himself. 

We must not forget that, outside the handsome 
arched gateway of the court, is to be seen a pair of jougs, 
brought from Thrieve Castle in Galloway, a scat of the 
Douglasses. These jougs are simply two semicircles of 
iron, which formed a species of stocks for the neck in 
old times, offenders being pinned up by them to a 
wall, in a way that must have been very uncomfortable 
indeed. Over a side-door, outside the gateway, may 
also be seen the sculptured countenance of honest 
Tom Purdie, Scott’s favourite henchman, with the 
inscription, “ Lord resave my sprit,” upon an antique 
stone below. 

The house itself comprehends the original cottage 
of small dimensions in which Washington Irvin 
found Scott living so contentedly in 1817, and, towards 
the east, the addition of larger bulk which he made 
in 1821-2, when he conceived himself to be in the 
way of accumulating an ample fortune. It is chiefly 
in the principal floor of this additional part that any 
copaee is found. To begin with the beginning—the 
hall-door is sheltered by a projected porch in the form 
of an arch, copied from one in Linlit’ vs gel Palace. A 
ned of huge stag-horns are suspended under it, and 

ranch out above the head of the visiter as he passes 
into the entrance-hall, a large and lofty apartment 
about forty feet long by half that breadth. The effect of 
this room is grand and impressive. ‘Two windows ad- 
mit the light from the court, and these are high and 
— but at the same time so completely covered 
with a variety of painted devices, that the hall is 
filled with a sort of rich and red twilight even at 
noon-day. Sir Walter called these windows his Bel- 
lenden ones, a phrase derived from the old war-cry of 
Buccleuch, and rendered applicable by their contain- 
ing the heraldic blazonries of the “four great digni- 
taries” of the clan of Scott, namely, Lords Buccleuch, 
Montague, Polwarth, and Napier. The lower com- 
partments of each window contain the shields of eight 
mtlemen of the same name, “of whom (says Si 
alter) I can muster sixteen bearing separate coats 
of arms. There is a little conceit in all this (he con- 


tinues), but I have lo beyond the terror of ‘ Lord, 
what will all the peop! fee, 


and so I will have my Bellenden windows.” The 
floor of the entrance-hall is of black and white He- 
bridean marble warepe in lozenge form, and the side 
walls are coated, to the height of seven feet, with a 
beautifully carved panelling of dark oak from the old 
kirk of Dunfermline. The roof is of stucco-work in 
imitation of the wainscoting, and comprehends a se- 
ries of arches with dependent points, after the fashion of 
the ceilings of Melrose Abbey. Betwixt each arch is a 
shield, and the central part of the roof is occupied in 
this manner with the armorial bearings of Sir Walter 
Scott’s paternal and maternal ancestors, sixteen in 
number, being the complete quarterings of a man of 
“gentle blood.” Three shields, on the maternal side, 
are blanks, and painted over with blue clouds, the 
poet being unable to trace his pedi in that line to 
the full length of his spaces. “Nox—alta—premit” 
(* oblivion covered them”) forms the appropriate 
inscription on these blank shields. Two ather rows 
of escutcheons run along the sides of the roof, and 
present the heraldic distinctions of the families of Max- 
well, Douglas, Johnstone, Kerr, Elliott, and others, 
whose names are set down in their proper places in 
deep red letters, having, on the whole, a fine and strik- 
ing effect. An inscription running parallel with them 
tells you, in black-letter type and phraseology, that 
“ These be ye coat armouris of ye clannis and chief 
menne of name, quha keepit ye marches of Scotland 
in ye dayes of auld. Trewe war they in their tyme, 
a in their defense God thaim defendyt.” 

The hall, thus walled and windowed, contains a rich 
assortment of curiosities in the shape of cuirasses and 
suits of armour, helmets, shields, swords, lances, and 
other arms of all sorts and ages, flags, camp-kettles, 
cannon-balls, and numberless other articles, all of 
them interesting from antiquity or associations. ‘Two 

rominent objects among these are a pair of erect 
res in complete armour at the east end of the 
room. One of them presents a knight in full panoply, 
the suit, formed of large plates of shining steel, being 
a copy from one in the Tower of London, of the age 
of one of the last Henrys of England. A lance about 
twelve feet long is held by this figure, and also a 
sword, which last is a very curious relic. it is straight, 
narrow, and dark-coloured, | a very plain ap- 
pearance until you examine it closely, when you find 
that it has once been the weapon of a king, and not 
unworthy of a king. The initials of Henry VIII. 
are upon it, and on the lower half is engraven a com- 
plete calendar of the days of the year. ‘This has been 
a work evidently of immense labour, though one can- 
not see any t use in such a steel register. 
other figure in armour is clad with pieces of various 
ages, and holds a most enormous two-handed sword, 
nearly the length of a man, which was got on Bos- 
worth field. Such a weapon the Swiss are said to 
have used in fight, and certainly it would require a 
mountaineer of no common strength to wield it with 


effect. 

On the side walls of the hall the visiter may behold 
two broken body-suits of Milanese chain-armour, 
composed of fine finked rings, of the kind that Crom- 
well is said to have worn under his dress. Two 
brightly-polished cuirasses, once borne on the breasts 
of N apoleon’s cuirassiers, and a pair of beautiful French 
flags, form also conspicuous objects, being memorials 
of the field of Waterloo. Of the numerous moss- 
trooper helmets, executioners’ swords, and the like, 
which cover the walls, it is unnecessary to = in 

il. ‘Two cannon-balls from Flodden, the koys of 
the old Edinburgh Tolbooth, and Ralph Erskine’s 
pulpit made into two small side tables, are the only 
other articles of interest which we shall 'y. The 
relics of Flodden will bring to mind the un 
time when the Flowers of ‘the Forest “ were 2’ 
away ;” and the visiter may expect to be told, on 
looking at the Tolbooth keys, that these are the very 
articles which shut out from the Tight of day the 
erring but beauteous Effie Deans. Few will behold 
the relics of the old kirk of Dunfermline without re- 
membering with interest the bold and famous dissen- 
tient by whose voice their substance has so often been 
thrilled, and whom a great party in our country reve- 
rence as their first guide and teacher. A memorial 
of a very different man is also here, and should not be 
overlooked. In the hall chimney, which is a beautiful 
model of one of the cloister-arches of Melrose, stands 
a massive grate, “which once belonged (to use Sir 
Walter’s own words) to the old persecutor Bishop 
Sharpe, who was murdered on Magus Moor.” Take 
it all in all, one must admit that Sir Walter did not 
deccive himself when, in the pride of his heart, he 
described to Terry his tions for its embellish- 
ment, and exclaimed, “ It will be a superb entrance 

ry!” It is indeed so in every respect. Con- 
tinuous with it on the east or north-east, we find first 
a sort of passage-closet, and then the writing-room or 
study of the poet—in short, the Lion’s own den. The 
closet contains two notable objects, being figures in 
complete armour of Asiatic origin, the one a yellow 
Burmese suit of thick quilted stuff, and the other a 
beautiful suit of chain-armour, taken from the body 
of one of Tippoo Saib’s body-guards at the capture of 
Seringapatam. The study is a small ser Be} some 
twenty or twenty-five feet re, furnished with 
books from ceiling to floor, and provided with a 
lery, to render the higher shelves accessible. a 
door into the upper part of this gallery, Sir W. 


r Mayor, Mr Mayor? | the 


could come quietly from his bed-room to his work in 
morning, and thus derived some help, no doubt, 
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of Elibank, the feast of the Spurs, and another 
similar scene. They are all amusing. 

weste the four main apartments i 
d Moor of Abbotsford, on the side of 
we ought not to have forgotten the existence be- 
of a small breakfast parlour, which we shall take 
to describe in the-words of Mr Lake, an Ame- | the 
“It looks to the Tweed 
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rican visiter to Abbotsford. 
on one side, and towards Yarrow and Ettrick on the 
room, the walls being thickly covered 

Chiefly Ton of Dudd 
i by homson ingsto’ 
the designs, in short, for the 
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ificent work entitled 
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FARCICAL CEREMONIES AT THE HAIHUNGA 
IN NEW ZEALAND. 
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‘Of two fine miniatures on the walls of 
the other of Claverhouse. 
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possessor. > 

the apparition of a fashionable bedy coat, had encased 
his ample chest within it ; but, though the perspiration 
streamed from every pore, this tight fit was buttoned, 
the wearer gasping for breath at each respiration he 
took ; the rest of his person was in puris naturalibus. 
Another wore ‘a shirt round his naked loins, 
pastry-cook would an apron, and round his throat.a 
pair of duck trousers was tied in lieu of a handker- 
chief. 
whereas his lady (for we had the dear sex wii a 


ringlets with, oil, and inserted the ty flowers of 
kaikétoa and towai in their beautiful tresses, which 
hung down their backs in oo . They made no 
use of the red earth. Wit i 


check shirts, over which were thrown their native 
woven from the silken flax, which descended 
ample folds to their feet. 
On these preparations being completed, the gentle- 


carefully burnished, and on arriving in the vicinity 
of the village, i 


ing the ears of the a number of them rushed 
learning were Europeans, a raised, 
‘ A white oe white man !’ (Epdkaha ! Epékaha !) 


was reverberated a times among 
the inmates of the village, who rushed forth, waving 
boughs of trees, garments, and di ing their am- 
village and place where we a 
rivulet the valley, at the brink of whicha 
number of our hosts presented the 


numerous and unruly, that we had nearly fallen from 
the crupper of one of these steeds, but Snally ont a 


rters 
us up behind, while each and ne detained 


rushed forward in a tumultuous manner to meet us, 
hallooing and rearing to the utmost extent of their 
well-practised lungs, a welcome (airamai!) The ladies 
also screeched in chorus a warm reception, and the 


the 

immediate followers of the head chief, who sat on the 
ground with his back leaning against his hut, sur- 
rounded by a cirele of venerable men, whose white 
flowing beards and heads attested the salubrity 
of the climate, and the fortune that had attended the 
tribe in ing from the lures and ‘violence of their 
ity with 


i 


git 
Hi 


af 


‘lion’s share, he retained not to satisfy 
infant. of this; 
regarding us as on occasion, 
pa nme provider for the lion, they very 
coolly 
bya from ‘the neck, deserves 
the term) their sare, afer. priming thei pipes for a 
present supply. Ruku, some earnestness, re- 
gretted that he had wholly fo himself, but felt 


i 


be made to procure it, we gave the all that 
remained, who, assured that no more was secreted 
behind, appropriated it to himself. We were after- 
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: in preserving his seeret. Over the gallery | turesof Abbotsford, to pass over the chalk sketches of 
are biog evweral cine of lions and “ bearded | Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, productions held in very 
presents from Indian admirers. The furniture The most notice- 
of the room is scanty, two chairs and a plain writing of these ee eee 
idesk being nearly the extent of it. These, however, | of “Queen Elizabeth were, Sir 
pee on One of the chairs, a leathern | James Melvil, the Scottish ambassador. ‘To speak the 
arm one, is that in whieh Scott himself daily sat | truth, however, this sketch treats the English queen 
while “imping” so many “feathers on the wings of 
fame.” The pen ‘lies on the writing desk as he left | which is an historical one, was little more:than thirty | ‘an imsertien’ in the seat, proving that 
it. The other chair is one of dark brown oak, made | years of age, and, upon the whole, a comely and per- 
‘after an antique model in Hamilton Palace, and | sonable woman, to whom music and dancing were not | 
“covered with carved work ing rocks, heather, | unsuitable amusements. The long, sharp nose, there- | 
send emblematic of Beotland, and indented fore, the pinched, wrinkled features, and the bony, 
seraggy figure, which we observe in the drawing, may 
rounded with laurels, targets, 
seat is covered with silk'velvet.” Mr Joseph Train, apna of Elizabeth of England, as she was 
words have been here she chose to go through her steps before Sir 
: ir to Sir Walter Scott.| James Melvil. However, the sketch is certainly an 
which is graven on a brass | admirable one in point of execution, and of conception 
of the chair, will tell what 
ti render this article interest- | at a later period. same ingenious gentleman 
of the only remaining wood | presented two or three other sketches of a similar od We 3 — 15 
he house at Roproyston, in which the matchless | order to Sir Walter, illustrating the famous border , from the natural turn of her temperament, was 
: William Wallace was ‘done to death by felon | incidents of Harden’s marriage with Muckle-mou’d | far from inappropriate. Some other articles of faded 
HEE for guarding well his native land, is most re- arel, shrunk from the stature of their former 
presented to Sir Walter Seott, as a small sessors by continual ablution, completed the ar- 
gements of the rest of this unique suite, who saw 
ies allace was seized when betrayed by d inconsistency, no European could refrain . . 
Monteith. n laughter. The ladies had deeorated their glo 
IMME eastern angle of the study, a small low door 
garden, an i purposed character of an an- 
; cient which is finely sustained by the painted 
jw. In this closet we find most | an trousers, they had dressed theinseives in gowns an 
a: poet. His walking-stick, 
his yeomanry dress and accoutre- 
upon the walls, and in a glass-case 
necessary to protect them from the | the ‘ Provineial Antiquities of Scotland.’ ‘There is 
over-ardent devotion of pilgrims) lie the last articles ae men loaded their guns, whose locks and Dutts had been 
Fast Castle, by Thomson, alias the Wolf’s Crag of the 
eountry-coat with metal buttons, stri vest, and | Bride of Lammermoor, one of the most majestic and 
psided rossera His thick shoes and hat are likewise | melancholy sea-pieces I ever saw ; and a 
as well as his Celtie-Club uniform. ‘These per- | black-and-white drawings of the Vision of Den 
te met riek, by Sir James Steuart of Allanbank, are at one 
attractive objects in.the building, and nook in 
cabinets boxes, and in a niche there is a bust of 
tions which they are fitted to exeite. old Henry Mackenzie, by Joseph of Edinburgh.” 
The other rooms of interest in Abbotsford lie on the | This description, though written a number of years 
side of the building looking to the water. Four rooms | ago, is still applicable. 
compose the suite, the dining-room on the west, fol-| We now arrive, in the course of our jottings on 
lowed towards theeast by the armoury, drawing-room, | Abbotsford, at the armoury, an apartment so-called 
pany apr Passing towards the dining- | on the eastern side of the dining-room. But the re- 
room by west end of the entrance-hall, the visiter | mainder of this subject must be left over for another | 1nsisting on carrying US across On their shou 
traverses a part of the armoury (which runs across | paper. The claimants for this dubious honour became so 
the house), and a small in which are miniatures 
plate of Lovd Professor Wilece, 
| 
Stuart, Mrs — Miss Anne Scott, and a - 
other persons. dining-room is not but : custody of two stout fellows. who would not other- 
handsome in appearanee, having  eciling ond designed to the artion of | Wite be contented. As we approached the village, a 
ture chiefly of oak (or an imitation of it), and one ‘Hustrions chief ond performed a aft number of stout natives, wholly donuded of dress, 
ample bow-window to admit the light. Tho walls are the death of bones this 
qrowded with paintings, which one of the | occasion disinterred, cleaned, and then exposed to 
trunikess and bleeding head of Queen Mary of Seot ic view on a raised scaffold. Formerly, before 
an especial off claves end ogs, those harbingers of joy aad grief in & native 
interest. attached to it, as well on account of the cele- nping refined, howled their 
brity of the subject, as from the doubts entertained | welosane ‘to the new eomors, whose partioular notes 
ing the existence of other authentic portraits the they recognised with affectionate avidity. 
Of the authenticity of | Probably have been abandoned ere now, but 
Sir Walter is said to end fair with which it is socompanied. Mr 
on Polack, author of a late work on New Zealand,* 
Wary has’ the of dost, | Sttended many of these festivals, and in his work he 
contour, and gives us a per idea of the early | “Some native chiefs in our t, who be- 
the invariable custom of his people, sat in state to 
breadth, that we were obliged to make use 
about a mile farther, the stream became 
7 for the when ‘the matives, who had 
he ~ themselves in duck frocks and 
t propelling it, 
ta the af a ef we 
id. dis. uliarly agreeable, and whose tobacco was infinitely 
a mile, the natives stayed to arrange 
each other ; and being all sons of 
the godt of connoisseurs the plucked 
notice. ‘This indivi was named Beardie from his 
Charles I., and we see here, aceordingly, 
tinguished by 
‘* His amaber beard ,.and flaxen hair, 
This 
last painting exhibits a countenance of uncommon ‘whole washed over with rancid shark-oil. ‘The 
gzaceand beauty, corresponding lees, assuredly, with eee black joining “in the centre, 
ferocious attributes ascribed to the man by the exactitude, uction remaimed m our possession, attempts wou 
‘Covenanters, than with tho dileideree ahemnctntiehicn cach side of his nose wore a parti-colour, was ludicrous : 
gitar to him in Old Mertaliy. AA miniature of James in the-extreme. The purposes to which the Euro- 
appears also among the pictures already | ana the New 
enumerated. London : introduced to the ladies of the several chie 
__ Itwould be unpardenable, in this glance at the pie- | Madden and Go. 1940. whose-nasal members we pressed with a vigour 
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A glance at the y in this —S>s 
The countenances of 
the males were rubbed with red kokowai, which had 
ue eyes 
like spectacles, a band across the nose serving’ to 
unite the colouring pigiment. were 
decorated with feathers, some: old chiefs having their 
heads resembling these wights. who are 
tarred and feathered. Eaeh of our retinue was pre- 
sented to Ruku and the conseript fathers, who sat in 
y noses (¢’ongi expressions 
of ‘Friend, welcome ; how are you all? &. ‘ Ekoro 
airamai tenardkokoe; in a whining tone, as if each 
were about to condole for the loss of their entire 


recipients a to return it in with 
reach. After this had continued some time, each 


if 


Those — this much-valued 
weapon, § yonets to spears, paddles, 
and even rail-fencing (taidpa). The emales, single 
and married, widows and. handmaids, added their 
ue exertion, 

stripped themselves to the waist, 
80 exposed to the gaze of their comrades, whose 
attention, be it said, was wholly confined to the dance 
In the chant that accompanies a dance, proper time 
was kept, and admirably tuned was the responsi 


ancestors, or an The tongues. of 


related solely to, chief, and 
been gathered to their fathers during 


The fame on which Europese proudly looks back— 
Her so weak in the hour of attack— 
All, all in that dust shall be swallow'd and 

Which rises wherever thy hoof may have tramp’ 


within one entwining eaeh other, they buret | Their palaces, temples, tombs, manners, and 

vent’ to their absorbi by dismal moans prance with thy hoofs upon uations and thrones! 

wailing. After this has continued some time, they! The next piece now selected from Beranger’s port- 
join in a loud chant, interrupted: by liquid streams | folio, is one very different in its individnal character, 

Kccuing-from the eyes and noses, commemorative of yet springing from the same circum- 

the stances. song alluded to is entitled Le Violon 

mishaps of the ure. This Jeremiad istaken up by | Brisé, “The Broken Violin.” ‘The scene, as the reader 

turns, groans are interchanged, and they work them- | may readil ver, is su to take place as in 

selves up into great affliction. the preceding instance, when the allied armies occu- 
This strange custom is not confined to apparent | pied France. Thus a poor “ftinerant per- 

cause for grief; for to give an additional zest to the ner an to =~ 

entertainment, sharp muscle-shells are made use of to 

excoriate the skin, and the consequence follows ift THE BROKEN VIOLIN. 

streams of blood issuing from every part of the body, Come, my poor dog, and eat thy All; 

arm, breast, past having the ference Eat thou, in spite of my despair. 

of an escape from this brutal practice. Nor is this One festive cake I here have still ; 

lamentation confined to such occasions ; on any per~ bread must be our morrow’s fare. 

an a few or on t a “ ” 

or relative, the muselo-shell and the sceompanying ee ee 

tangi are instan t in requisition. enam: 

are these of affliction, that. the writer hae been Ah, ‘twasthe village 


No sports henceforth, no joyous strain ! 
Who now to dance in shade will play ? 


Who will awake the loves again ? 

the performers to sit down to a tangi. suitor for Winaeeeeinantl ‘ 

this y of misery has no sooner expressed his My violin’s srg, so bricly pret 

desire, than; with the vacillating of these ‘Were wont to tell to youthful 

people, the whole company, instantly squatting down The coming of the spousal guest. 

on the ground, have commenced ing with ‘ mi curates even would stand by, 
i i Its music made our 


Might to king’s brow have given ease. 


When in our glory’s day it rung 
To notes that glory had inspired, 
Ne’er dreamt I it could be unstrung. 
By stranger hand, with vengeance fired ! 
Come, my poor dog, and eat thy fill ; 
Eat thou, in spite of my despair. 
One festive cake I here have still ; 
Black bread must be our morrow’s fare. 


Beneath the elm, or in the barn, 


SONGS OF BERANGER. 
SEVENTH ARTICLE. 


THE translations from Beranger which have already 
appeared in this periodical, have been accompanied 


with a few remarks descriptive of the character and ey 
position in life of the poet ; and his retirement from. vintage-field or harvest corn 
the busy world has also been referred to. In » letter Be blees'd without an-epening cong? 
to the Gaseon bard, Jasmin, we find that retirement violin cheer’d the toilsome hours, 


ity: | noticed by himself, in a style and tone of language | ‘Taxes, and and-grent men's 


which remind us in an interesting manner of Robert | Through it fell harmless on our 


_ | Burns, to whose independent spirit that of the great Feelings of hate it set to sleep, 
song-writer of France seems remarkably akin.. The ——— 
me,” says he to Jasmin, “with having silent. 

Obliged, in order to assure myself an independent ay ee aoe 
existence, to sell my songs to the publishers, I also A musket now must in my 


hand 
came under an en: nt not to issue any new thing Replace what they have dash’d away. 


which might interfere with these eeeene rights. 


I have, however, one other little collection of verses “ japan en ibaa = 
. oe ee will I take my final leave Above our graves in mockery !’* 

of the public. I am advanced in life, and am w ' 

of the great world. My petty mission is fulfilled, One a ee 

mankind have had enough of me. I must prepare for y ; 


One festive cake I here have still; 
my I ithout Black bread must be our morrow’s fare. 
e ni y of livin wo ve broken silence 
more seldom ; but as 4 is, the world may pardon some 
any thing wers that to whatever subject he 
m his coun nor aught from power, 
whe at this hour has ne aes for batho of Nirected his muse—whether he made it the medium of 
bread and repose.” social 
A..-4... allies were last in France, Beranger infuse into his pieces such a 
«or Song and excellence, that they outlived the occasions which 
of Triumph for the Cossack,” which could not greatly _ * 
increase the content of the French at the presence, 1 f 
in their country, of an invading and conquering army of thie the 
spirit: —— By oe re of satirical poems of our own Moore, with all their 
this chant, though not of its polish :— spirit of | vit and brillianey, have fallen g greatly into oblivion— 
—. their interest having declined with the hour that 
THE SONG OF THE COSSACK. yo amg The “ Chant du.Cosaque,” and the 
“ Violon Bris¢,” retain a permanent place in poetry, 
friend of the Cossack ! bright courser, forth, hd . : 
‘And bound to the sound of the trump of the north? though certainly written for a beat d ng 
For pillage still ready, and fearless of seathe, ot ayers Of a more eral cast is owing 
Spring under me, steed, and lend pinions to death ! ti , though springing in some measure 
No gold there may be on thy saddle or bit, out. of the extraordinary state of affairs in France 
during the career of the poet. A man of feeling and 
patriotism, indeed, could not escape having his fancies 
tinged and moulded in such a manner by the tempo- 
rary condition of his countrymen and country. Many 
a poor victim of the long wars of Napoleon must have 


Thou faithfal one, in haughtiest tones, 
And prance with thy hoofs upon nations and thrones! THE SWALLOWS 
Priests, nobles, and princes upon us have on the Moorish shore, 


Come, save us,” they cry, ‘‘ and our lords ye shall reign— B ¥ » ter’ 


Hither 
Doubtless ye of France have newa— 
Speak, oh speak of home to. me! 


Three years have I pray'd for ruth 
That some token ye would ‘bear 
Frem that vale which saw my youth . 

Nursed in dreams so sweet and:fair, 
Where a limpid stream winds round. 
Many a freshest lilac-tree, 
Of that ob speak to me! 


uge sword it shook o'er the west, like a storm. 7 
It was. Attila’s spirit—I knew it at once ; 


a 
‘ 
t indivi d t ‘at best an unpleasant coalition, but in cold 
he re felt towards the individual, and an and giving way to. grief, 
by recalling to remembrance the virtues or endearing 
ions of the dead. With heads enclosed and On, on in thy course, then !—destroy without pauso * 
| J 
} 
ration. The last who approached was a nephew | ; 
fo Ruku ; they remained fast locked in mutual om- | 
brace, tears on both sides falling in plentiful. effusion | 
from their eyes and.nose, so that I had much cause to | 
congratulate myself on having rg, pressed. the 
now indecorous proboscis of the chief. requisite - 
salutations being performed, the natives prepared for , 
ir native garmen 
forming one party, and the visiters another. 
mite ted purposely denuded themselves entirely. 
After pursuing each other like mad fellows for some 
time, blows, of no 
Tormed themselves into ranks, taking: opposite existence now and hereafter. So copious is the effu- 
y performed, | sion of blood and tears, that their scanty garments 
whos ty od pect cach.cther te ssw oven 
places. In this melée various knock-down arguments, | 
dos @ dos movement, to give some sly hite to their po 
—> The dance (haka) then commenced, amid 
discharge of artillery. Each party formed an | 
extended line of three ranks-; the entire body of per- ~ 
formers were mixed together, without reference to ia 
ually held in the commun! powers, 
with muskets, which lls. 
so ante dleghaythe bar 
nished stocks, on whieh much care had been expended : ' 
| | 
cherus, whose efiect must be heard 0 be appreciate y 
when issuing from the lips of a thousand performers, 4 
who, at the same moment, to give increased effect to ii 
the sound, veer Ne voice with a clap performed 
Whole bod | | 
w ‘ormers ly one 
well-timed ‘The implements in their hands 
brandished, accompanied by shouts, ik 
yelling, howling, ‘long and loud,’ that threaten hard it 
organs of the audience. At 
the same time their countenances are distorted into io 
ovary pean shape the muscles of the human face 
ean admit of—a leader giving a new grimace, which |e 
most exact unison, rolling the eye to and fro in | : 
their sockets, so that at times the ball becomes almost i” 
inverted. This feat has.the most diabolical. appear- i 
ance, when a stain of blue pigment encircles the orbit - 
of vision. The long tresses of hair worn by both | 
countenances of a demoniacal cast, have an. ap ian 
ance that recalls to mind the Saxon traditions i our | i ql - 
that the well-known chameleon, | 
a feat accomplished ong habitual practice from 
early infancy. The effect gave.an insight into 
the strong emotions these dances. must produce in ‘ i 
times of war, in raising the bravery of a pacty,.and.| In the home of the arts shall thy stable soon be ! winge : i 
i an antagonist, as also heigh i the im- Come, drink of the rebel-waved Seine, then, once more, yo. 
pleaile hatred the belligerents ay to d Where the blood from thy hoofs has been twice laved befo 4 + 
each _ The peasy returned the com- 
pl 1 in si ila sty t ad 
themselves as nimbly as their juniors. When the io 
dance ceased, the lamentation ("a i) commenced, 
equalled the the The crose of the priest and the crown of the king! 
wand of Harlequin in a pantomime, or a 
enchanter in a fairy tale. he tangi on this oeeasion I saw a vast phantom aloft in.the cky, 
ee And it gazed on our host with a flame-kindled eye. , 
year. 
These lamentations extend to either sex. The : 7 
some time ‘And-prance with thy hocls upon nations and thrones! 
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Of our village youngsters met, 
Her to praise and bless in song? 
And my youthful com 
Who took 


Ah! the stranger o'er their graves 
Now may foot it through the vale— 
Those who fill my hearth he braves, 
Makes my mateless sister wail ! 
Mine no mother may be more! 
Chains, still chains my lot must be 
Swallows of my native shore, 
Speak ye of its woes to me! 


MY FIRST CAMPAIGN. 


I somep the depét at Chatham, and was introduced to 
some of my brother officers. What a new life this was 
to me, who had never stirred from my own quiet home 
before !—and now to change it for the bustle and noise 
of a garrison town, But I was not doomed to remain 
long there ; the company to which I belonged was or- 
dered to Ireland. At first my military life seemed all 
very pleasant, because it was new; in a short time I 
got tired, and often wished myself at home—but this 
was of no avail, and on we went. 
And then the “ crossing the Channel.” My first 
on any sea! I thought I was dying from 
time I started. Oh, how ill I was! but I was most 
voked that none of the other officers on board were 


was no window in room. I sat up on my straw bed. 
Again I heard the same noise! | fancied I felt the 
cloaks move! That might be the mice; but, no—they 
moved again! I felt for my sword, but could not find 
it. Imagining that the start I had given when I awoke 
had foreed the cloak over it, I put out my hand again 
to feel for it ;—and, oh, horror of horrors! somebody, 
I was sure, lay murdered by my side! I felt again— 
it was cold, but it groaned! hat should I do? I 
did not dare move! If it should be a murdered body, 
I would be taken up as a murderer. I was in a state of 
terror—I could bear the idea no , but screamed 
thieves !’—any thing I could think 


I got up, intending to run away ; but, in my iicrry, 
I fell over what I was sure was the of some 
victim, for whose murder I should most assuredly be 
hanged. I screamed again and again, but move I dared 
not. At last my screams were heard by the sentinel 
on duty, and he had alarmed the guard; and soon I 
had the gratification of seeing lights approaching, for 
the door of my mansion was wide open. 

Again I screamed “ Murder! help!” and the soldiers 
came to my assistance. They lifted me up more dead 
than alive, and seated me on a beach outside my hut, 
ow at my desire, proceeded to look for the “ dead 


A laugh was heard, and then another, till all who 
had come to my relief, expecting to find a “ horrid 
tragedy,” were one and all aon Be with laughter. I 
ventured to take a peep, and there, sure enough, was 
the cause, the innocent cause of my terror—a huge 
pig, that probably had for months made this her rest- 
ing-place, had, as usual, come to her night’s quarters ; 
and finding another inhabitant in her bed, had given 
the squeaks which awoke me. My fright was soon 


3 and that the men under “ my command” should 
see me reduced to such a state, was galling in the ex- 
treme. But sea-sickness is no respecter of ns. 
How glad I was to hear the captain of our ship say, 
“ We shall be in now in about ten minutes :” but what 
a long ten minutes did that seem ; the rolling of the lazy 
vena, the flapping of the sails, I thought never would 
finish. At last, we arrived near the shore, and by dint 


in to find myself on 
t I, are some of the 


and were very com- 


remained at Dublin three days, and then marched for 
our quarters, some wag bt miles distant from that 
city. The places we to halt in were generally 

itched dirty villages, and the people miserable and 
filthy in the extreme. After three days’ march over 
bad roads, we arrived at our place of destination. How 
any one could have fixed on such a spot as that was to 
send troops to, I could never properly settle in my own 
mind. The village, or whatever it might be called, 
consisted of about a hundred or oles Take, most of 
them built of mud. At the end of the “ street,” so I 
suppose I must call it, stood the barracks or barn for 
the soldiers. One a mt had been reserved for 
the officer commanding the troops; our captain and 
lieutenant had agreed to “ exist” together, but unfor- 
tunate me, “ the poor ensign,” what was I te do? A 
vacant hut, next to the “ ”” was now assigned 
to me; and my heart misgave me when I heard what 
was to be m . 

My mansion was built of mud, and the roof was 
covered by a sort of thatch, composed of rushes and 
dead leaves. I had Ma ana ey on the ground floor, 
for there was no “ ing,” or “ flooring,” barring 
the ground, My drawing-room opened into the street ; 
the of the said drawing-room having no fasteni 
but an old rusty lateh, so that a light puff of wind coul 
open it. My “ bed-room”—a bed-room without a bed in 
! A quantity of straw, however, could be discerned 
a corner, covered with soldiers’ cloaks; and in this 

I was to sleep—to dream sweet and 
heavenly slumbers. However, I thought, 
been the fate of many a better soldier than 
about ten o’clock I retired to my elegantly 
a ents. I ought to mention that there 
no door between my two rooms, but a space had 

in one of the walls which served the purpose 


by 


gilt 


and putting my cloak on for bed-clothes, 
ny down. I kept my sword near me, for I confess 
did not quite like the “ open house” that I was obliged 
keep. I did not intend to go to for some time, 
but I su over-fatigue conqu my intentions, 
and ins few minutes, I imagine, I was snoring. How- 
ever, the first sleep did not last long, what with the 

of the place, the excitement I was in, and the 
=~ of visiters I had about me (for I verily believe 


= 


«was telling me every circumstance which had 

since I left my home, and she was just in the midst of 
pes, long story, when violen t scream was heard—so 
72 oe , that I awoke suddenly. Where was I? 


but that scream I heard was no dream. listened, | 


over; but not wishing to have such a bedfellow again, 
I relinquished thé “ snug berth” to her, and returned 
to the barracks with the guard. So much for “My 
First Campaign.”—From “ Amusement in High Life,” 
a work lately published. 


PREDICTIONS OF THE WEATHER. 

There is nothing more common than to predict the 
future state of the season from some single appearance 
in the early part of it, and yet there is nothing more 
unphilosephical or fallacious. An early blossom, an 
early bee, or an early swallow, or the early appearance 
of any other natural incident, is no evidence whatever 
of the kind of weather that is to come, though the belief 
that it is so is both very and very obstinate. 
The appearance of these things is the effect of the 
weather, not the cause; and it is what we may call an 
external effect, that is, it does not enter into the chain 
of causation. The weather of to-day must always have 
some influence upon the weather of to-morrow ; but its 
effects will not be altered in the smallest tittle, whether 
it does or does not call out of the cranny in which it has 
been hybernated, some wasp, or some swallow that was 
too weak for autumnal migration. Birds, blossoms, and 
butterflies, do not come in expectation of fine weather ; 
if they did, the early ones would show that they see not 
far into futurity, for they generally come forth only to 
be destroyed. They come in consequence of the good 
weather which precedes their appearance ; and they 
know no more of the future than a stone does. Man 
knows of to-morrow only as a rational being ; and were 
it not that he reasons from experience and analogy, he 
would have no ground for saying that the sun of to-day 
is to set. The early leaf al the early blossom of this 
spring may be a consequence of the fine weather of last 
autumn, which ripened the wood, or forwarded the bud 
and the early insect may be evidence that the winter 
has been mild : but not one of these, or any thing con- 
nected with plants or animals, taken in itself, throws 
light upon one moment of the future; and for once to 
suppose that it does, is to reverse the order and cause 

PORTUGUESE POLITENESS. 

I remember a striking instance of the great extent 
to which mere ceremonial is carried by the Portu- 
guese of the old school. I called one morning on 
a high dignitary of the church, and ascending a 
magnificent staircase, passed thro’ a long suite of 
rooms to the apartment in which reverend eccle- 
siastic was seated. Having concluded my visit, I bowed 
and departed ; but turned, according to the invariable 
eustom of the country, when I ed the door, and 
made another salutation ; my host was slowly following 
me, and returned my inclination by one equally pro- 
found ; when I arrived at the door of the second apart- 
ment, he was standing on the threshold of the first, and 
the ceremony again between us; when I had 
t he was occupying the place 

had just left on the second; the same civilities were 
then renewed, and these polite reciprocations were con- 
tinued till I had trave the whole suite of apartments. 
At the bannisters I made a bow, and, as I sup a 
had reached first 


stood on the , he descended to 
the first; and upon each all of these occasions, our 
heads wagged with increasing humility. Our j 


to the foot of the stairs was at length completed. I had 
now to hall, divided by columns, 
to the door, at my carriage was standing. 


— 
Whenever I reached one of these pillars, I turned and 
found his eminence waiting for the ex bow, 
which he immediately returned, continually p: 
ing, and managing his paces so as to go through hia 
share of the ceremony on the precise spot which had 
witnessed my last inclination. As I approached the 
hall door, our mutual salutations were no longer occa- 
sional, but absolutely ual ; and ever and anon they 
still continued, after I had entered my carriage, as the 
bishop stood with uncovered head till it was driven 


away.— Portugal and Galicia. 
NATURAL GAS, 
There is now a project on foot for lighting Newcastle 


and Gateshead—the Newcastle and Shields Railway— 
and the towns of North and South Shields, Sunderland, 
and the natural supply 
ot gas at Isend! i as all persons in 
vd. are well aware, has me been burned at the pit- 
mouth, man having wastefully refused to profit by the 
boon of which nature made him the offer. Some time 
ago, however, a Mr Douglas took out a patent for the 
useful application of these natural supplies of gas ; and, 
more recently, he obtained a lease of the (we 
believe we may say inexhaustible) supply at Wallsend. 
His proposal to apply this gas to public purposes has 
for some months been under the consideration of many 
influential and enterprising tlemen in Neweastle, 
who seem to be sanguine in their expectations of suc- 
cess and profit in this singular speculation. The pe 
except that it is diluted with about ten per cent. of at- 
mospheric air-(an evil which is not without a remedy), 
is remarkably pure—much = we are assured, 
the gas now consumed in Newcastle and Gateshead, 
being free from the offensive admixture which occa- 
sionally makes itself too familiar with one of the five 
senses. The facilities afforded by the railways which 
line the Tyne on both its banks, for the laying down of 
ipes to convey the gas to the towns at the ¢ermini, will 
at once obvious to every one; while it will be seen 
with what readiness the railways themselves may be 
lighted.—Gateshead Observer. 
THE EFFECTS OF POLITICAL CONTROVERSY. 
There are pursuits in life, high in their character 
and eminently useful, which nevertheless have some- 
thing in them that almost inevitably tends to take from 
the human disposition that amiableness of temper which 
is so essential to happiness. Prominent among these 
rsuits is that of politics. Whether aman be an actor 
in the political affairs of his country, or merely an atten- 
tive looker-on and a commentator, there is so much of 
misrepresentation, so much of effrontery, so much of 
injustice in all its forms, to be remarked upon, to be 
excused, or to be resented, that, in a man of quick sen- 
sibility, a bitter indifference or a passionate 
is almost sure to be the result. Both of these are un- 
favourable to virtue and happiness, and the first is the 
worse of the twe. Time may wear out a man’s passion 
and violence, and he may subside into philosophy ; but 
he who acquires a habit of bitter contempt for the con- 
duct of men, even in their most im t concerns, 
and who thus despairs of any permanent triumph ef 
justice or establishment of is likely to go to his 
grave a sneerer aud a misanthrope. If, indeed, he be 
of a retiring and meditative disposition, this hopeless 
view of human affairs may resolve itself into mere 
melancholy and pity; but this -will not be the result 
with such as continue to belong to active life. — 
day will afford them fresh evidence of folly and 
food for contempt ; and they go upon their way with a 
bitter smile upon their lips, while cold scorn sits tri- 
umphant upon their hardened hearts.—T7he Tabdie- 
Talker. 


COMPORTABLE CIRCUMSTANCES FAVOUR FORESIGHT. 

It is a most remarkable fact, totally at variance with 
what might a priori be expected, but confirmed by the 
universal experience of mankind, that the dominion of 
reason over the passions, the habit of foresight, and the 

wer of forming a systematic plan for the conduct of 
lite, are just in proportion to the degree in which the 
danger of immediate want or the pressure of actual 

ing have been removed from mankind. The sav 

who has no stock whatever for his support—who is in 
danger of immediate starvation if his wonted supplies 
from the chase or his herds were to a beer 
regardless of the future in every part of the world ; 
while the rich man, whose subsistence and affluence are 
almost beyond the reach of chance, is incessantly dis- 
quieted about the manner in which his subsequent life 
is to be —_ The certain prospect of instant death 
to himself and all that are dear to him, from the occur- 
rence of a very probable event, is unable to draw the 
attention ot rire one from the enjo ts of the moment ; 
while the slight and improbable chance of a diminution 
in the smallest articles of future comfort, renders the 
other indifferent to the means: of present enjoyment 
which are within his reach.—Alison’s Principles of 
Population. 


ERRATA IN RECENT NUMBERS.—In the article respecting New 
Zealand in No. 450, the Paisley Society is described as connected 
with the New Zealand Land Company. This, we are informed, 
is not the case.—In the article entitled ‘‘ Gossip respecting the 
Carse of Gowrie,” in No. 449, Forgandenny has been inadver- 
tently substituted for Forgan. 


Lonpow : Published, with permission of the proprietors, by W.8. 
Orn, Paternoster Row ; and sold by all booksellers and news- 


— 
One of perehance was born 
~ "Neath the eaves of that dear cot ! 
Of the mother there forlorn, | 
You must then have mourn’d the lot. | 
Dying, she may hope in vain | 
My return each hour to see : | 
Then she lists—then weeps again— 
Of her love oh speak to me! 
Is my sister wedded yet ? | 
Have you seen a nuptial throng 
| 
Have they reach’d their village, say ? 
Of these friends oh speak to me! | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
tow —— tugging, we were enabled to land without | 
boats. How rejoiced I was 
4 terra firma. And these, thoug 
pleasures of a soldier’s life ! 
We proceeded to the barracks, 
fortable, and enjoyed our rest that: night, for we had 
been constantly on the move for the last fortnight. We 
| | | 
mice in the Mer I found it impossible to rest long. | 
I turned round, however, and dozed and dreamed. 
I thought I was at home in our own little parlour, 
’ and was enjoying a dinner with my parents. My mo landing-place, he was at the top of the stairs; when I 
| 
men.—Printed by Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars 


